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MR. DUFF. 








Or the private life of this gentleman we know 
but very little. He is a native of Ireland, and 
was intended for the profession of the law. It 
appears however that his youthful mind was 
more engaged hy the study of Shakespeare and 
the modern comick writers, than with that of 
Coke and Blackstone. He began his theatrical 
career four years ago, but at what place we are 
not able to state. In the summer of 1810, when 
Mr. Dickenson was in England engaging re 
cruits for the Boston Theatre, Mr. Duff was 
recommended to his notice by Mr. Cooper. An 
engagement followed, and he arrived in Boston 
shortly after, where he has for twe seasons per- 
formed as great a variety of business in his pro- 
fession, as has ever falien to the lot of an indi- 
vidual. In February last he visited Philadel- 
phia, and exhibited his principal characters with 
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such general approbation as to procure an en- 
gagement on very advantageous terms. 

The reader will find in the preceding num. 
bers of this work ample testimonials of his mer- 
its as an actor; to which we add with much 
pleasure, the following poetical compliment, by 
a young gentleman of Providence, written dur- 
ing Mr. Duff’s performing in that town, in 1841. 


Where yew-trees shed their deepest gloom, 
Round where the sons of genius slept ; 
O’er her lamented Garrick’s tomb 

Long the sad tragick muse had wept. 


When gay in vernal flowers array’d 
Nature amid the gloom appears ; 
She saw the sorrows of the maid 
And bade her cease her useless tears. 


Why should you mourn ? the goddess cried— 
Why melt in unavailing woe ? 
When your unrivalled Garrick died 

His mantle still remained below. 


¥ caught the treasure from his tomb, 
And for my favorite kept it long ; 
But the delaying hour has come 
And it shall now to him belong. 


Then, lovely mourner, cease to weep 
A loss already mourn’d enough, 
Your Garrick shall no longer sleep. 
But rise and dive again in Durr. 
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A TREATISE 
Of all Things whatscever, and many more. 
By the most learned and most expert 
DR. WISEACRE. 
Bedicated to the Company of Busy Bodies, and 
the Society of Babblers, and the Tribe of 
Old Impertinences. 


From the Spanish of Don Francisco de Quevedc. 


GHAP. I. 
Containing many wonderful, unaccountable, and 
frodigious Secrets, which can never fail. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Curious or slovenly reader, for either may 
serve to the business in hand, I first give them 
the strange and stupendous propositions, where 
you may pitch upon the wonder you have a 
mind to perform, and observing what number 
it has before, seek the same in -the solutions, 
where you will find the method of performing. 
Be not discouraged at the difficulty you find in 
the proposition, for the solution will make it 
easy. 

PROPOSITIONS. 

1. To oblige ail handsome women to follow 
you if you are a man, and the rich gallants if 
you are a woman. 
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| 2. To be sure of a good reception wherever 
“it you go, and it is infallible. 
) 5. To make the woman you like run after you 
wheresoeveir you go, though you have never . 
seen her but once in your life. 

4. That men and women may grant all you 
ask of them. 

5. ‘Tobe rich and possess much money. 

6. To come at any woman without ever fail. [B 4 
ing. 
7. That no clothes you have may ever wear 


out. 
8. That no hawk may fly away from you, 


though you turn him loose. 
9. That you may never be treubled with the 
tooth-ach. 
10. That you may never grow gray or old. 
11. How a barren woman may have children. 
12. To prevent tailors stealing your cloth or 
stuff. | 
13. That you may never die. 




































14. Tinat you may net die without somebody g 
to pray by you. 

13. Tobe speedily advanced to high posts and h 
places. C 


16. To be in great esteem. 
17. To prevent growing old. 
18. To prevent discovering a bald pate, 


li 
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though you have never a hair on it, without 
wearing a wig. 

i9. That you may be successful in all law- 
suits. 

20. That you may never lie long sick. 

21. That the bugs may not bite you at night. 

22. To be beloved by all men. 

25. To prevent confessing on the rack, do not 
discover it.to,thieves and murderers. 

24. To shake off all bolts and irons in prisons, 
though ever so secure. 

SOLUTIONS. 

1. Be sure always to keep before them when 
they are going. 

2. Give something in every place, and you 
will find so good a reception that you will have 
cause soon to repent. 

3. Steal what she has, and she will pursue 
you to the end of the world. 

4. Desire the women to take.all you have, and 
the men to give you nothing, and they will all 
erant it. 

5. if yeu have money, keep it.; and if you 
have not, do not covet it, and you will be rich 
enough. 

6. If she walks, put on ; if she puts on, run ; 
lf she runs, fly ; and you will soon come at her. 

7. Tear them to rags yourself, and they will 
not wear. 

n 2 
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8. Pull all his feathers, and he’ll not fly a jot. 

9. Draw them all, though it be no ornament 
to the jaws.. 

10. Die when you are young or new born. 

11. Let her conceive and bring forth, and 
breed them up. 


12. Let them make no clothes for you, for 
that is the only remedy. 

13. Be not a fool, for only they die ; unfor- 
tunate men are killed by the sword, sick men 
by their physicians, and fools die of their own 
accord. — 

14. Commit some heinous crime, and at the 
gallows you will not want somebody to pray by 
you. 


15. Get upon the Alps or Pyrenean moun- 
tains. | 

16. Get much money, live high, and treat all 
that come near you. 

17. Keep always in the sun in summer, and 
in the wet in winter ; never give yourself rest, 
fret at every thing that happens, eat your meat 
cold, and drink water, meddle in every body’s 
business, for this is the sure way never to come 
to be old. 

18. Wear your hat eternally, do not take it 
off to go to bed : if another takes off his to you, 
requite him with a nod or bow ; and if any body 
Says you are unmannerly, tel] them it is better to 
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rt. be so than bald. And if any one should quarrei 
nt with you because you are not civil, and should 
happen to kill you, it is better still to be dead 
than bald ; and take care to die with your hat 
nd on, as Julius Czsar did to cover his head when 
they murdered him. 
for 19. Never pay your counsellor, nor your so- 
licitor, nor any fees of the court, for all that 
or money is certainly lost, and it is a daily charge 
en upon you. And if you pay them and gain your 
wh cause, still your money is gone ; and if you are 
cast, still worse. And take notice, that before 
the you go to law, the controversy is, whether the 
by money is yours or anothers ; but when once the 
suit is begun, the contrivance is, that it be nei- 
Mir ther yours nor the others, but theirs who pretend 
to defend you both. 
all 20. Send for your physician when you are 
well, and give him money, because you are not 
and sick ; for if you give it him when you are ill, 
est; how can you expect he should give yeu health, 
neat which he gets nothing by, and remove the dis- 
dy’s temper which he lives by. 
ome 21. Sit up all night, and go to bed by day. 
22. Lend, and never be paid, present, treat, 
€ it bear, endure, do good turns, hold your peace, 
su and suffer yourself to be cheated. 


23. Dery all that is laid to your charge. 
24. Pay the jailor and they will all drop off. 
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CHAP. IL. 
Divination and Astrology 


Muvcu rain is acertain sign of wet weather. 

Coughing, rheums, and pains i the teeth, be- 
token a cold. , 

The Moon in Pisces, signifies she has a fish 
dinner, she will decrease, and the lanthorns will 
be carried about at nig ht. 

Whensoever the Moon is in Zaurus, there is 
no doubt but they will have four horns betwixt 
them, and the sun will rise in the morning. 

The old moons make bad winter nights, and 
then the winds make a noise if they blow hard. 

Jupiter in Libra, looks like a gracer at his 
scales, antl denotes there will be summer and 
winter that year. 

Jupiter in Aries, denotes melancholy in all 
that cannot be merry. 

Saturn in Capricorn, threatens the heads of 
husbands who have lewd wives. 

Mercury in Leo, will not be unlike one that 
shows wild beasts, foreshows distempers in those 
that eat abundance of melons and cucumbers, 
and drink water of them, and that the sick will 
die, ifthe physician take them in hand. 

The Moon inthe Dragon’s Head, siguities the 
dragon has a head. 

The fuil moon signifies that she can hold ne 
more ; and this is a certain rule. 
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An eclipse of the sun is the noblest eclipse, 
denotes it will be darkened whilst it lasts, and 
that astrologers will tell abundance of lies, which 
fools will believe, and mighty men will dread. 

A blazing star with a Jong tail looks like 
quality, and foretels abundance of peopie of all 
sorts will be gazing at it; and if it be fiery, all 
the princes will die that year who cannot live 
tillthenext. 

A great conjunction is a certain sign that 
many kings will meet, and some be taken at 
cards. Many great men, as well as littie ones, 
will contrive conjunctions with females. Ptole- 
my, Origanus, Albumazor, &c. 


CHAP. III. 
Of Omens. 


Ir you are going to buy any thing, and when 
you should pay for it, cannot find your purse, 
it is the worst omen that can happen, and un- 
lucky for your marketing. 

If you are going to fight, and drop your 
sword, it is much better than if ycur nose had 
dropped off ; but if it happen to drop when you 
are fighting, and yeur head is broken, the omen 
is bad for you, but good for the surgeon. 

If you happen to see crows fly across you 
when you go abroad, let them fly, and take heed 
where you set your feet. 
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Tuesday, is an unlucky day for those who 
travel afoot without money, and for those who 
are cast into gaol. 

lf you happen to spill the salt, to prevent the 
ill omen, take it up and eat a dinner ; or if you 
will not, rise presently from table, and eat noth- 
ing that day, which is the way to verify the omen, 
for it is no small misfortune to fast. 

All those are unlucky days and unfortunate 
hours to them on which the constable seizes a 
criminal, the bailiff arrests a debtor, the great 
man discovers a flatterer, and a courtezan en- 
snares a young man. 

Three of the best things in the world are 
very odious to three sorts of people ; health to 
physicians, peace to soldiers, and sincerity to 
lawyers. 


CHAP. IV. 


How Things are to be done, and on what Deys, 
that they may frrove Fortunate. 


Sunpay the sun rules; it isa good day to 
spunge a dinner, and it does no harm though it 
be somewhat better than ordinary ; for, accord- 
ing to Galen and Hippocrates, surfeits that cost 
nothing are not dangerous ; and the sun is in his 
owi house, and you in another man’s. 

On Monday buy all that you can meet with 
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at any under-rate, or good, or take what is to be 
had for nothing. 

On Tuesday receive all that is given you, 
without once excusing yourself or drawing back, 
for it is Mars’s day, and he will look upon you 
with an ill aspect, if you should refuse the first 
proffer, and not have a second. 

On Wednesday ask of every body you meet, 
and perhaps Mercury may give soine one van- 
ity enough to grant vou something. 

Thursday is a good day to believe nothing 
that flatterers say. 

Friday is a proper day to shun a creditor, or 
an arrest, or any that would spunge a dinner. 

Saturday 1s as convenient a day as any to lie 
abed long in a morning, to walk at your ease, to 
eat a hot dinner, to talk at pleasure, to wear 
good clothes and eesy shoes, because Saturn is 
old and loves his ease. 


CHAP. V. 


Of Physiognomy. 


W HosoEver has frizzly black hard hair, will 
put the barber to more trouble ; and he who 
breeds lice will scratch his head often. 

He that is bald will have no hair ; andif he 
happens to have any, it will not be on the bald 
place. Ifthese men wear beards, their heads 
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shine, and their faces look like hairy heads, and 
their heads like beardless faces. 

He whohasa low forehead, and full of wrinkles, 
will look like a monkey, and be ridiculous to all 
that behold him. 

He who has a high forehead, will have his 
eyes under it, and will live all the days of his 
life, and this is infallible. : 

Those who have little diminutive noses sunk 
in their heads, so that ill scents can scarce find 
them out, are men, though they look like some- 
thing else, and begin to be death’s-heads, whilst 
they are living. They are seldom cholerick, be- 
cause they can scarce find their noses to take 
snuff. 

A great mouth from ear to ear, signifies much 
foam and no bridle, and these are not hard: 
_ mouthed, but all mouth. 


A little mouth drawn up like a purse, ora 
snout, denotes darkness within, and looks more 
like a loop-hole than a window. 


A watery mouth that is all foam when hot, 
sputters when it speaks, and overflows when it 
laughs, wiil have need of a slabbering-bib. 

He who has great hands will have large fin 
gers, and ten naiis on them and the thumbs, and 
if be strikes hara it wiil fall heavy. 

Sparkling cyes, have no ill scent, and shine. 


VOL 
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Green and blue eyes look more like birds 
than women. : ) 

No woman that has good eyes, a good mouth, 
and good hands, can ever~ be handsome, or 
avoid being a scarecrow ; for if once she values 
herself upon her eyes, she does so ogle, cast 
such languishing looks, gaze about, and dart 
such glances, that the devil himself cannot en- 
dure her; If she has fine hands, she is ever 
beating time to all she says, righting her dress, 
and playing with her fingers, till she will put a 
dead man out of patience. Then, if she has cu- 
rious teeth, her lips are ever tucked up, she 
laughs, she grins, she yawns, and is continually 
like a snarling deg, or the picture of a soul in 
hell. So that you will find, that a mouth like a 
purse, blear eyes, clumsy hands, much better, as 
contented with the uses they were made for. 

A woman that has a face like a hotchpoe, with 
a swine’s snout, coarse flesh, as it were beef, and. 
| all other suitable features, and valuing herself 
upon her fine dress, pretending to beauty that is 
only purchased at the shops, deserves to be hung 
up for a sign, or to be condemned to an eternal 
nask, never to be taken off, for fear of disgrac- 
ing her dress. 

A lanthorn-jawed woman, with a hatchet-face, 
sunk eyes, a hook nose, paper lips, leather checks, 
dark gums, straggling teeth, and such a low fore- 
VOL. 2, a) 
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head, that her hair serves instead of eyebrows, if 
she happen to correct all these living enormities 
by her wit, when she begs may have a hearing 
given her, but no money, and she may be allow- 
ed to take her degree in the university, but not 
to have a lover. Let her words and wit be com- 
mended, but not her shape or face ; give her a 
place in libraries, but none in your affections; 
let her be heard at any time, but never looked at. 

There is a sort of concealed old women now 
in fashion, who have all the effects of age upon 
them, and give out, that they lost their teeth by 
a defluction, that their wrinkles belong to the 
family, and their grey hairs came with troubles 
and sickness. ‘These are fit to be made house- 
keepers, or nurses, for then it will be no shame 
for them to be old, and they will not suffer the 
very girls to be young, which will be some re- 
venge, though they are past redress. 

Women that have curious eyebrows, in all 
likelihood will have eyelashes under them, and 
will be beloved if any body takes a Nhking to 
them. 

Whensoever you see a man that has but one 
eye, you may certainly conclude he has lost the 
other. 

Those who squint will put others to rauch 
trouble to decide which way thcy look. 

Left handed men are very ignerant, for it 
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seems they do not know their right hand from 
their left, since the one has the office, and the 
other the place ; they are ill-contrived people, 
for they never do any thing the right way. 

Never have any thing to do with a crooked 
man; but conclude he is of an ill-inclination, 
and can never be upright, as long as he goes 
bowing. 

An eunuch, who is neither man nor woman, 
and yet looks like both, is not to be endured, as 
being of the doubtful gender, and never to be 
relied on. 


They that have small feet, will need but little 


shoes, and will have a light pair of heels. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of Chiromancy, or Predicting by the Lines in the 
Hands. A short Chapter. 


Curious READER, 

ALL the lines you see in the hands, signify 
that the hand bows that way and not backwards, 
and that it doubles the joints; and therefore the 
great ones are in the joints and the skin being 
thin, the other small ones are made by the gath- 
ering of it: And to convince you of this truth, 
you may observe, that there are lines on the 
neck, the forehead, the lips, the hams, and 
the eibows, where the skin gathers ; and there- 
fore if these observations were true, as there 
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is chiromancy, there ought to be frontimancy, 
collimancy, pedimancy, nitimancy, &c. 


CHAP. VII. 


How to learn ali Arts and Sciences in one Day. 


Ir you desire to be master of all languages, 
speak them among such as do not understand 
them. 

If you would be a Welchman, change all 4’s 
into 7’s, and the d’s into 7#’s, and the work ‘is 
done ; as for dlood, say ploot ; for blue, say 
jilue, &c. 

To be an Irishman, say 4rra dear joy, and 
be me shoul, and change wh into f ; as for what 
say fat ; for when, fen, &c. 

To be a Scotsman, turn e into a, i into e, and 
0 into a, as for where, say whare ; for die say 
dee ; for soul, say saul ; speak very broad, and 
never stick at dirt, and that is enough. 

To be an Italian, turn c into ch, and ch intok ; 
say fian fiiano, and cazzo en culo, &c. 

To be a Frenchman, swear begar, jerney blew, 
for me say J, and put all your accents on the 
last syllables, and you need no more. 

Dutch is as easy as the rest ; for it only re- 
quires saying dis for this, dat for that, &c. &e. 
and then swearing sacramenten, and calling 


Probatum. 
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upon ten hundred tousand ton of devils, and 
the work is over. 

As for cant and gibherish, every schoolboy 
and rogue is master of them. Latin is always 
taken for granted; Greek, Hebrew, and the 
Oriental languages are so little known, that it is 
but saying you speak them, and few will ques- 
tion it. 

If you would be a famous physician, keep a 
chariot with a pair of old horses, wear a great 
stone ring, a black coat, and a wig that is neither 
long nor short, without powder ; and though 
you cannot read, you will be as absolute a phy- 
siclan as Galen or Hippocrates; but if you walk 
on foot, you will never rise to the degree ofa 
quack ; for the main knowledge lies in the 
horses. When you come into a house be al- 
ways in haste, feel the pulse and look grave : 
Then ask, “ Was he feverish?” If they say 
he was, answer, “ I thought as much.” Next, 
“ Did the fit last long ?” If they say it did, tell 
them, “ It plainly appears.” If he has no stom- 
ach, charge him not to eat any thing that is 
gross ; but let him drink ptysan, order physick ; 
if he says he cannot take it, say, “ It is aS much 
as his life is worth ;” write half a score receipts, 
that the apothecary may sell his trash, and be 
your friend, and that the patient may be sicker, 
Ifthis does not do, bleed him, then blister him 
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from head to foot : If he dies not presently, re- 
peat it till he does, and then tell them his hour 
was come; it was a malignant distemper ; there 
is no opposing tlie will of God ; you have done 
all that art could devise ; and the heir will take 
it all for granted, and allow you double fees. If 
by chance the patient recovers, let him know 
his case was desperate, but that you had a nos- 
trum which saved his life ; that it has cost you 
many years study ; that it is a most sovereign 
remedy, and little of it to be had. If you hap- 
pen to cast the water, be sure to shake it well, 
look into it narrowly, make faces, and shake 
your head atit. Then though the patient be 
only troubled with chilblains, bid him make his 
peace with God, and settle his affairs, so you 
gain reputation if he lives, and are thought to 
have foretold it if you kill him. To gain the 
credit of being employed by great men, make 
always some excuse to stop at their doors, and 
go in, though it be but to ask an impertinent 
question. Get some of your trusty friends to 
call you up late at night, crying out in the street, 
that all the neighbourhood may hear, “Sir, the 
duke has sent for you inall haste. Quickly, Sir, 
my lady marchioness is like to die. Make haste, 
Sir, the bishop is fallen into a fit.’ Thus will 
you gain esteem, become a doctor of fame, and 
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have power of life and death over all that believe 
you. 

If you would be a great person, though you 
sprung out ofa dunghill, be very ignorant, write 
that nobody can read it, talk much, theugh it be 
nonsense, run deep in debt, and pay nobody, be 
very lewd and profane, and keep where you are 
not known, and the work is done. 

If you would be a lawyer, to ruin all causes 
but your own, always take care to talk of Coke 
and Littleton, get two or three cases by heart, 
and apply them right or wrong. When any 
man tells you his case, say the law is plain on 
his side, it is impossible to hurt him. When 
you plead, taik much, and very loud, and stand 
stiffly to what you say, though it be nothing to 
the purpose, for in law the most said is best, and 
though the judges should not approve of it, your 
client will, if he sees you roar till you sweat and 
are hoarse. Assure every man his cause Is good 
and just, though it be an open cheat and forgery, 
or downright nonsense ; and be assured there is 
no folly or wickedness in the world but has some 
law on its side ; for what can be more absurd, 
than not to drink wine or eat bacon, and yet the 
law of Mahomet forbids it. If you do not une 


derstand one word of your client’s case, yet tell 
him, you take him, you have pleaded the like 
twenty times. Upon occasion you may quote 
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statutes at random, and adjudged cases out of 
any, though they never were writ. But be sure 
you have a study well stored with large folios, 
though they be nothing but old romances, or 
some cast pleadings, which you may have cheap 
at the grocers. If ever you happen to be grav- 
elled for an author, say you met with the like 
case at the assizes in any country at a great dis- 
tance, and be sure to wear a very dirty ragged 
gown, and to be always in a hurry. 

If you would be a chemist, and make gold of 
stones, herbs, and dirt, turn apothecary, and you 
will turn all the trash you sell into gold; and 
take heed of dissoiving of metals, and extracting 
of their virtues; for by that means you will 
sconer turn gold into dirt, than dirt into gold. 
Take my word for it, the only way to make gold, 
is to trade ; so you see the mercer makes gold 
of siik, the chandler of mops and brooms, the 
bookseller of paper, and the baker of bread, and 
the surgeon and physician of blood and wounds. 

If you would be a Hector, though you have 
no more heart than a hen, bridle up your hat 
round close to the crown, wear dirty linen, bind 
the pummel of your sword before you, talk 
hoarse, strut and stare, wear little whiskers, keep 
your skull hot with brandy, swear, curse, blas- 
pheme, talk bawdy, for these are the qualifica- 
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tions that make a man brave. Speak of nothing 
but quarrels and encounters you have been in, 
and of the wounds you have received. When 
swords are drawn be very sedate, and very hasty 
and passionate when none appear ; play the fury 
in jest, and take notice of nothing that is said in 
earnest. When any man is huri afar off, drop a 
few words, as if you had done it, and drink to the 
memory of all the bullies deceased, and by this 
means you will be dreaded as much as a pesti- 
lential fever. 








REMARKS ON THE CHARACTER OF 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD, 
By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 








In general the character of a man is most sat- 
isfactorily displayed in his actions and his works. 
Yet to this maxim there are exceptions; and 
there is scarcely to be found one more striking 
than in the instance of Mr. Wakefield. Asa 
man, his motives and principles were frequently 
misundersteod ; as a writer, from various caus- 
és, the occasions were few in which he did jus- 
tice to his own talents. 

If the strictest and most inflexible integrity 
can give estimation and lustre to a character, 
there are not many that can come in competi- 
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tion with Gilbert Wakefield. It was the leading 
feature of his life and the stone of stumbling in 
the way of his promotion. The principal trow- 
bles and anxieties which he had to encounter 
were produced by his steady adherence to what 
he considered as the right. I'rom the just rep- 
utation which he acquired at the university, and 
the advantageous connections he had: formed, 
there cannot be a doubt that the road to ecclesi- 
astical preferment lay open before him; he had 
cnly to pursue his way to arrive at emolument 
and distinction. He was even more fortunately 
circumstanced than the generality of church- 
men ; his proficiency in classical erudition was 
such as must have rendered him a desirable ac- 
quisition in the capacity of a tutor even to the 
first families and interests in the nation. He 
could make himself eminently useful, and there- 
fore, could, in some measure, have commanded 
fortune. To discuss the foundation of his relig- 
ious scruples is not necessary in this place. It 
is sufficient that they were most conscicntiously 
entertained ; and of this the strongest proof was 
the regret which he so commonly expressed 
that the career of his honest ambition was inter- 
rupted, and his sphere of usefulness proportion- 
ably circumscribed, by the continual opposition 
between his duty and his interest. 

This tenaciousness of his integrity, this strict 
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adherence to the dictates of conscience was not 
confined in a solitary instanee, nor to one walk 
of life, it was visible in every transaction what- 
ever, and was carried, as some would think, to 
an extreme, if there can be an extreme of recti- 
tude and honesty. Some things, which in. Mr. 
Wakefield were too generally regarded as the 
faults of temper, are to be attributed to this 
source ;—to a feeling exquisitely delicate of the 
just and upright in human dealings. To this he 
cheerfully sacrificed every other consideration, 
and “ counted all things but loss” for the per- 
formance of his duty. If his zeal for what he 
regarded as the right carried him on some oc- 
casions beyond the strict boundary of prudence, 
still let not those who may differ in opinion from 
him mistake the motive. It was pure as that 
ofa martyr, and as it was pure it was respect- 
able. 

It may appear somewhat extraordinary, that 
though of a very fervid spirit, he never in private 
scemed desirous of making proselytes to his re- 
ligious opinions. The writer of this character 
(who was particularly honoured with the inti- 
mate acquaintance of Mr. Wakefield for a long- 
| cr series of years than, perhaps, any man now in 
existence out of his own family, and who yet es- 
sentially differed from him on the most iimport- 
alt points) can testify, that he never made the 
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slightest. attempt to gain over his friend to his 
own opinions. He selcom indeed introduced 
them in conversation, unless attacked upon 
them. He professed himself in general a friend 
to free inquiry, and recommended a perusal of 
the scriptures to every onc, rather with a view 
to the exploring of the truth than to confirm or 
establish any particular doctrines, whether his 
own, or those of any other sectary. 

If Mr. Wakefield erred, it was in the severe, 
and, perhaps, sometimes uncharitable, manner 
in which he treated his literary and political ad- 
versarics. Yet even in this—the most vulnera- 
ble part of his character—it may with truth be 
affirmed, that he was directed more by principle 
than by passion. It was that nice sensibility to 


every deviation from moral principle, so char- 


acteristick of his own conduct, that rendered 
hin severe towards those who seemed to trifle 
with their duty. Besides this, he had imbibed 
an opinion that every literary controversy should 
be strenuously conducted, or not entered into at 
all ; and this he thought justified the violence 
of the parties, especially when truth was the ob- 
ject. His controversial writings are, therefore, 
in some instances, defaced by intemperance oi 
language, by personalities, and even by ruc¢ 
expressions. Much of this would have been 
corrected had he nct always been too hasty i 
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the composition of his productions, or had he 
taken time to correct them. But they were in 
eeneral the effusions of the moment, and com- 
mitted to the press, perhaps, without his having 
even once glanced over their contents. 

In private life, where his natural dispositions 
were most predominant, he was the reverse of 
this. He was the mild, the cheerful, the amus- 
ing companion. His lips were tinged with hon- 
ey, though his pen was sometimes dipped in 
gall. He was lively and even playful in conver- 
sation. He loved young persons, and was belov- 
ed by them, as was evinced, among other in- 
stances, in the attachment of the students at 
Hackney college. He couid bear contradiction 
with great temper, though he asserted his own 
opinions with firmness: but in general he was 
not fond of disputation. 

Let not the infidel or the sceptick audaciously 


299 


claim any “ lot or part” in this excellent man. 
His opinions, though differing in some respects 
from established doctrines, were diametrically 
opposite, and invariably hostile to theirs. He 
was not satisfied with thinking that the scrip- 
tures offer much better grounds for virtue than 
any system that ever appeared ; his opinion was 
that they furnish the only grounds, and other 
systems none atall. He was therefore a firm 
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believer in the promises and prospects afforded 
by the gospel. 

Mr. Wakefield's talents will scarely be judg- 
ed of correctly by his publications. His reputa- 
tion for classical learning is indeed well estab- 
lished, not oniy in this country, but throughout 
Europe. He was critically versed in all the 
Greek and Roman writers: he was master of 
the Hebrew, and pessessed a knowledge of the 
Arabick and even the Coptick. For these 
studies he was eminently qualified, by possess- 
ing one of Pe most retentive memories that ever 
fell to the lot of man. He assured the writer of 
these pages that at one time of his life he had by 
heart the whole of Virgil and Horace, almost the 
whole of Homer and of Pindar, and the Holy 
Scriptures. Of this we may cite as a proof his 
uncommon readiness and aptness at quotation. 
Those pieces which he composed most rapidly 
are fuil of learned quotations, when it is mani- 
fest from the time employed upon them, that 
it was impossibie any part of it should have been 
expended in looking into books. He frequently 
indeed lamented that his memory was so tena- 
cious, that In composing, the chain of his own 
ideas was interrupted by those of other men, 
which involuntarily intruded upon him. 

But while they give credit to his erudition, 


the publick will perhaps be disposed to depre- 
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ciate his talents ; and they will be less inclined 
to credit the assertion that he was a man of great 
genius, of an excursive fancy, and of fine taste. 
Of all this, those oniy who enjoyed his converse 
tion are compecient judges. He seldom wat 8 
upon any subject without reflecting lustre upon 
it, and putting it in a new and striking point of 
view. The observation may appear singular, 
yet the writer cannet heip being of opinion that 
had Mr. Wakefield been less learned his genius 
would have been more conspicuous. He cer- 
tainly, in illustrating the work of another, some- 
times wasted those talents which might have 
produced a better. Those industrious students 
who devote themselves toe eiucidating ancient 
authors, purifying the text and rectifying error, 
are to be classed among the benefactors of liter- 
ature, but abilities inferiourto Mr. Wakeficid are 
competent to this undertaking. Lord Boling- 
broke has somewhere remarked that Littleton 
had the genius for a lexicographer ; Stephens 
had talents superiour to this servile task. 

Of his taste, perhaps, no better specimens 
need to be produced than his imitations and 
translations of Horace, Juvenal, &c. In his 
prose productions there are also some passages 
illuminated with all the splendour of genius, 
thougi: it must be confessed that the style of the 
majority of them is unequal. The most perfect 
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of his works, in this point of view, are, perhaps, 
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: “ A sermon preached at Richmond on the peace fir 
)). of 1782,” which contains some beautiful passa- int 
*) — ges,and his “« Evidences of Christianity.” Why Li 
1 the majority of his productions are destitute of alt 
that polish and excellence, which might be ex- to 
pected from a man of his superiour accomplish- an 
ments, may be accounted for from ihe nature of tit 

the subjects, and from the circumstances under he 
which they were composed. He accounted it W 

the first of duties, the end and object for which Ww 

he was gifted with talents, to devote those tal- th 

ents to the study and explanation of the Holy 

Scriptures. ‘The general bent of his studies, N 

and the principal aim of his writings was this. in 
Much of them were therefore employed in ver- b 

bal criticism, where there is little scope for elo- H 
quence, and where the matter calls for more at- tc 
tention than the style. Perhaps too the compos- 1 

ing much in a foreign and a dead language W 

is not likely to produce fluency and elegance in nr 

@ writer of knglish ; and perhaps his fond at- S| 
tachment to the writers of a preceding century, b 
valuable indeed for their learning and informa: JB 0 

tion, but obseiete in their style, was not calcuiat- g 


ed to improve histaste. But, in truth, the great 
impediment to his excellence as a writcr has 
been already intimated. The majority of his 
productions, and those on controversial subject; 
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in particular, were too hastily composed. The 
first edition of his Memoirs was finished in the 
incredibly short space of twelve days ; and the 
Letter to the Bishop of Landaff in one evening 
after tea. This, while it impresses us with as- 
tonishment as to the powers of the writer, affords 
an excuse for his imperfections, and, at the same 
time, leaves an impression of deep regret, that 
he who possessed such powers had not united 
with them a portisn of patience ;—that he who 
was capable ef so much should have left any 
thing imperfect. 

In fine, let us remember that the career of 
Mr. Wakefield was, by the act of Providence, 
interrupted before he had arrived at what may 
be considered as the age of literary maturity. 
Had it pleased the Great Bisposer of all things 
to have indulged him with a protracted exist- 
ence, itis not probable that it would have passed 
without improvement. On the contrary, we 
may presume, that in seme work more commen- 
surate to his talents than any in whici he had 
been previously engaged, he would have devel- 
oped to posterity the riches of a mind highly 
gifted by nature, and stored with all that was 
valuable in the learning of Gece and Rome. 
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VENERATION FOR ANCESTORS 


VEYERATION for ancestors is a sentiment so 
naturai to mankind, that it has been expressed 
in almost all nations by peculiar ceremonies or 
solemnities. The family gods, whom the Ro. 
inans worshipped under the name of Lares, were 
the manes of their forefathers. Hence Virgil 
represents Ascanius, in his address to Nises and 
Euryalus, when setting out, under the cover of 
night, for the Rutultan cansp, as entreating them 
jer Assaraci larem by the shade of his ancestor 
Assaracus, to bring back /ineas in safety. 

It is still customary among the Russians to 
honour the memory of their ancestors by anni- 
versary feasts, called roditoli sabot, or kinsmens' 
sabbaths. On these occasions they make formal 
visits to the dead in their tombs, offering them 
provisions and presents of different kinds ; and 
with loud and lamentable cries, enquire what 
they are doing ? and of what they stand in need? 

The Quoyasos, an African tribe, imagine that 
the spirits of their fathers, wham they name jaz- 
naanin or firotector, reside in the sacred groves. 
These jannaanin they hold in the highest vene- 
ration, and implore their assistance in every 
emergency. ‘They present to them sacrifices 
of rice, palm wine, and blood ; and thrice in the 
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year, carry provisions fer their sustenance to the 
sacred groves, which no woman or child is per- 
mitted to approach. 

In no nation, however, is the memory of an- 
cestors cherished with such profound reverence 
as among the Chinese. To worship departed 
parents was first enjoined as a duty by Kuw, the 
fiith sovereign of that ancient empire ; it was 
confirmed by an express law of Confucius, and 
forms now a considerable part of the national re- 
ligion. Besides two publick festivals in spring 
andautumn, whenthey are worshipped with pecu- 
liar solemnity, a simple and a more private hom- 
age is paid to their ancestors by all the Chinese, 
whether of the Christian or Pagan persuasion. 
The names of their deceased fathers are inscrib- 
ed in a niche in the wails of their houses, where, 
at stated times, they utter prayers, and present 
cfferings of perfumes and spices, with all the 
external signs of adoration. So deep-rooted is 
this veneration for their ancestors, that the Jesu- 
its have found it advisable to indulge their new 
converts in this species of idolatry ; and even 
the Jews settled in China, are said to worship 
their forefathers with similar ceremonies. The 
same regard for their progenitors has given rise 
to another custom peculiar to the Chinese. As 
a person advances in rank or dignity, his dead 
ancestors are in the same proportion preferred 
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and ennobled. Emperors descended from vas- 
sal kings, elevated their progenitors to the im- 
perial dignity ; so that, in future, the same hon- 
ours were paid to them as if they had in reality 
been emperors of China. The example was 
generally followed, and all now worship their an- 
cestors according to the rank which they them- 
selves hold. 








BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA. 
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GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS, 


Was born in London, somewhere about Hol- 
born. He was the son of a tradesman, and 
brought up with a view to some mechanical em- 
ployment; but the obscurity of his birth has cast 
a veil over the early part of his life. Whether 
dissipation, prodigality, want, idleness, profliga- 
cy, or inclination, led him to employ his talents 
in publick, we are unable to determine ; but the 


first notice we meet with concerning him Is, as 
a strolling player, in one of the provincial com- 
panics, whose chief head-quarters were at Lin- 
His own 
account of himself, extracted from a poem, call- 
ed Religion, or, The Libertine Refientant, 8vo. 
1751, affords us reason to suppose that the teno? 
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of his life had not been much influenced by the 
rules of piety or virtue ; for thus he describes 
himself : 





“ By chance condemn’d to wander from my birth, 

An erring exile o’er the face of earth ; 

Wild through the world of vice,—-licentious race ! 

I’ve started folly, and enjoy’d the chase : 

Pleas’d with each passion, I pursu’d their aim, 

Cheer’d the gay pack, and grasp’d the guilty game; 

Revell’d regardless, leap’d reflection o’er, 

Till youth, till health, fame, fortune, are no more, 
5 Too late I feel the heart corroding pain 

Of sharp remembrance and severe disdain : 

Each painted pleasure its avenger breeds, 

Sorrow’s sad train to Riot’s troop succeeds ; 

Slow-wasting sickness steals on swift debauch ; 

Contempt on pride, pale want on waste approach.”’ 


This poem was written during a fit of ill- 
ness, and, probably, made no longer impression 
than until health returned. The next year, 1752, 
he was playing in Dublin. The year following 
he came to London, and obtained an engage- 
ment at Covent garden theatre ; where he acted 
without any applause, to which, indeed, his per- 
lormances on the stage were in no respect en- 
titled. In 1754 he published a poem, called 
The Birth Day of Folly, in imitation ef Zhe 
Dunciad ; but proceeded in the design no fur- 
ther than the first book. In January 1755, the 
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theatre in the Haymarket was opened with an 
entertainment ridiculing Macklin’s British In- 
quisition, and called Zhe Female Inguisicion ; 
by a lady. It was supposed to be written by 
our author, who delivered a proemium and 
peroration ; but, though aided by the assistance 
of Miss Isabella Wilkinson’s exhibitions on the 
wire, it ended without any advantage to the ad- 
venturers, after being four times repeated. At 
this period Mr. Stevens was celebrated at sev- 
eral convivial secieties then in being, of which 
there was a great number ; as, the Choice Spir- 
its, High Borlace, Comus’s Court, &c. and wrote 
many of the songs for which he has since been 
applauded. MHis finances were generally at a 
low ebb, and his person in durance. He expe- 
rienced the extremes of mirth and jollity, as 
well as want and dependance ; and led a life, i 
unstained by crimes, yet despicable for its mean- 
ness and irregularity. He usually wrote pieces 
of humour for Shuter to deliver at his benefit. 
For Shuter he composed the first sketch of his 
Lecture on Heads, which is said to have owed 
its origin to his meeting, in one of his strolling 
excursions with a country mechanick who ce- 
scribed the members of the corporation with 
ereat force of humour. Whether the humo! 
of the piece was not congenial with that of Shut- 
er, or whether he was inadequate to the task, # 
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{s certain it was at first scarcely noticed. Luck- 
ily for the author, he was prompted to enlarge 
his plan ; and, having furnished himself with a 
complete apparatus, he went into the country, 
and repeated his Lecture with so much success, 
at various places in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
America, that he was soon enabled to amass and 
remit home several large sums of money ; by 
which he secured himself in affluence during 
the rest of his life. After the Lecture on Heads 
had apparently been repeated often enough to 
lose some of its effect, he composed another en- 
tertainment of the like kind, called Zhe Supfle- 
ment, being anew Lecture upon Heads, Por- 
traits, and Whole Lengths. It began in Febru- 
ary, 1766 ; but, notwithstanding the Lecturer’s 
acknowledged reputation, it was coldly receiv- 
ed, and ended with six nights performance. It 
was tried again the next year, but with little 
more success, being repeated only seven nights. 
In 1772, owing to a pirated edition of his songs 
being published at Whitehaven, he printed a 
genuine collection of them at Oxford, in Octavo. 
In!773 appeared The Trip to Portsmouth, a 
comick sketch, acted at the Haymarket, consist- 
ing of a few detached scenes, begun and finish- 
edin five days. He performed in this piece for 
the last time himself, and afterwards repeated 
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his Lecture on Heads both in London and sey. 
eral other places; when, at length, finding his 
faculties become impaired, he sold the property 
in his work to Mr. Lee Lewes, a comedian of 
sorne eminence, who endeavoured, but without 
success, to catch the spirit of the original au- 
thor. The Lecture on Heads will, probably, 
never again mect with the favour it formerly ob- 
tained. It was the misfortune of Stevens, that 
his mind and body did not keep pace with each 
other in their decay. He sunk by degrees into 
a state of all others the most distressing to those 
who have any connexions, either of friendship 
or consanguinity, with a person so unhappily 
circumstanced. He retained his bodily facul- 


ties after his mind had iost its powers, and ex- 
hibited a miserable spectacle of idictisyo and 
fatuity. 
ing in this condition, he died at Paidock, in 
Herfordshire, September 6th, 1784. 


At length, after several years remai- 


THOMAS HULL, 
Was born in 1728, in the Strand, where his 
father was in considerable practice as an apoie 


cary. He was educated at the Charter-nouse, 


with a view tothe church; but afterward em: 


braced his father’s profession ; which, however 
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le was obliged to relinquish after an unsuccess- 
ful trial. He now took to the stage, and appear- 
ed first at the theatre in Smock-alley, Dublin, 
and then at that of Bath; of which-latter he 
afterwards conducted the management for Mr. 
John Palmer. In 1759 he removed to Covent- 
garden, where he first appeared as the Elder 
Wou’d-be, inthe Z'win Rivals, Oct. 4; and the 
next near married Miss Morrison of that com- 
pany. 

A theatrical fund, for the relief of distressed 
performers, was long taiked of ; but never begun 
until Mrs. Hamilton, a once eminent actress, 
was reduced to extreme poverty. This appear- 
eda favourable crisis; and Mr. Hull stepped 
boldiy forward, called a meeting of the children 
of Thespis, and addressed them on the expedi- 
ency of making some provision for the suste- 
nance of those who, by age or misiortune, might 
be reduced to ‘want: the scheme succeeded, 
and it was agreed that sixpence in the pound 
should be paid out of the weekly salaries towards 
raising afund for that purpose. The same plan 
was adopted at Drury-ianc, where Mr. Garrick 
performed annualiy for its benefit. 

The founding of this excellent Institution 
must perpetuate the philanthropy of Mr. Hull, 
who likewise claimed an honourable rank among 
VOL. 2. Q 
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literary men, for the several dramatick pieces 
which he produced. 

In 1775, when Mr. Colman relinquished the 
management of Covent-garden theatre, the bet- 
ter te attend the Haymarket, which was his sole 
property, Mr. Hull was appointed to conduct the 
business in his stead ; a situation which he fill- 
ed, with great credit, for eight years ; when, 
finding it too laborious for his constitution, he 
resigned it ; and Mr. Lewis was chosen for his 
successor. Mr. Elull, however, though consid- 
erably advanced in years, still officiated with 
reputation inthe theatre. His parts were latter- 
ly confined to aged fathers. In such characters 
as Brabantio, Acasto, Priuli, Friar Lawrence, 
Sir John Flowerdale, &c. he was precisely what 
they were designed to be. 

As a writer, he was undoubtedly respectable. 
His versification is easy, chaste, and correct. 
His prose composition is perspicuous, pointed, 
and scmetimes elegant. He was the intimate 
friend of the late Mr. Shenstone, whose letters 
he published. He also preserved the friendship 
of mavy eminent persons, literary as well as oth- 
ers; and certainly no man more deserved it. 

The author of Zhe Children of Thespis, 2 
poem, says, in a note, “ There is one circum- 
stance almost pecuhar to Mr. Hull; he never 
missed playing his part but once, and then he 
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was confined to his bed by a violent fever. For 
several years he was deputy-manager of Covent- 
garden theatre, and always valued himself upon 
his address at making apologies to the publick 
for the accidental calamities of the evening ; 
and this habit was so deeply rooted in his nature, 
that when the fantastick mob assailed his house 
in the time of the ever-memorable riots in June, 
1780, in order to appease their rage, he sent 
them out a harrel of table-beer, untapped, which 
they imagining to be porter, instantly drew the 
bung ; but expressing much resentment at the 
deceit, and throwing some stones at the come- 
dian’s mansion, he appeared at the centre win- 
dow of the one pair of stairs room, with his vel- 
vet night-cap, and, after making three low bows, 
addressed the children of plunderthus : “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, upon my honour, I have sent te 
Gifford’s brewhouse for some porter; in the 
mean time, I must humbly solicit your usual in- 
dulgence.” 

Mr. Hull died at his house near Dean’s 
yard, Westminster, April 22, 1808, in the 8 Ist 
year of his age. 
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FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 
pd 


A. DESCRIPTION OF THE KINGDOM 
OF POETRY. 


Tue Kingdom of Poetry is very large, and 
well peopled, bordered on the one side with 
Rhetorick, on another with Statuary and Paint- 
ing, and on the other with Musick. This coun- 
try is divided into high and low, after the man- 
ner of several other populous regions. High, 
Poetry is inhabited by a sort of grave, sour-look- 
ing, melancholy people, whose language, com- 
pared with the other provinces, is as Welsh to 
the English. The men are, generally heroes 
by profession ; as for the women, the sun itself 
must not be compared unto them, though they 
have ever so little beauty. The very horses 
within this division outrun the wind, and the 
trees shoot their summits into the clouds. 

The capital of this province is Epick Poem, 
built on a sandy and ungrateful soil, which few 
have attempted to cultivate. This city is re- 
ported to be more extensive than Nineveh, and 
tires most travellers that attempt to survey its 
utmost dimensions ; and its natives, and gener- 
rally the inhabitants of the whole kingdom, pay 
little regard to truth, entertain their guests with 
feigned stories, and are very careful to conduct 
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the curious traveller to the Mausoleum of Ho- 
mer, and the modern superb monument of the 
episcopal author of Telemachus, lately finished, 
and highly embellished with the trophies of a 
politician. But what renders it most disagreea- 
ble, are the continual quarrels, fightings, and 
murders, we meet with in our way out of this 
city. However, its most extensive suburbs, 
which are called Romance, and by far exceed 
the city, take off much of the terror of their 
neighbours ; for being filled with the mest beau- 
tiful and accomplished people in the world, great 
travellers, and very passionate levers, they are 
full of mirth, and seidom permit their guests to 
go away without the regale of a marriage-feast. 
From this province you discover the mountains 
of Tragedy, which are very high and craggy 
hills, with many dangerous precipices, and make 
up the greatest part of this country, which is 
chiefly adorned with the beautiful ruins and re- 
mains of some ancient cities, and inhabited by a 
set of people, whose women delight so much in 
blood, that they are often seen to laugh and clap 
their hands for joy, when some wretch is cxecut- 
cd, or kills himself. In the same province is a 
eaudy enchaated castle, called Opera, contrived 
by an Italian magician, in such a manner, that 
like the island of Laputa, it is moveable into all 
barts of the universe ; but time and chance hay- 
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ing defaced its beauty, and weakened its garri- 






































an 
son, it has been forced to yield to the wooden icl 
sword of Harlequin, who has given to his new all 
foundation the name of Farce, as more agreea- thi 
ble to its situation on the borders of Low Poe- be: 
try, whose chief city is Burlesque, and its inhab- ed 
itants either stand mute, like statues, run about for 

like Merry Andrews, or detain you two or three 
hours with an idle story that has not the least de 
word of truth. wh 
In the neighbourhood of Farce is situated, in fev 
a much better and pleasanter place, the ancient wh 
city of Comedy, whose inhabitants are very good an 
painters, did they not sometimes give too pleas- sca 
ing images of vice in their pictures: and they the 
have an excellent talent at laughing others out It, 
of their faults, had they but conduct enough to it L 
keep themselves blameless: yet, with all their wh 
imperfections, they must be allowed to be the enc 
best moralists in the world. ‘This city has five tak 
* wards ; atthe entrance of each the traveller is Se 
uf always received with a band of musick, and anc 
7 sometimes entertained with a dance: the ave- anc 
' nues to this place of mirth and moroelity are de- so}! 
| i fended by a castle, which the natives call Pro- mo 
H logue, from whence you are informed of the Ove 
merits of the place, before you gain admittance ete 


into the city, and are humbly intreated to be- 
have with civility during your abode therein; 
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and, if possible, to keep out the nation of Crit- 
icks, who are a captious people, and are gener- 


W ally at war with Poetry. It is but a step from 
1- this to a small hill, inhabited by persons of the 
e- best rank and fashion, who have long endeavour- 
b- ed to eclipse the last mentioned city with a new 
ut foundation, called Tragi-comedy. 
se Between High and Low Poetry lies a vast 
st desart, called the Solitudes of Good Sense, in 
which is neither city, town, nor village, only a 
in few huts dispersed up and down on the plain, 
nt which is the most pleasant part in the kingdom, 
od and affords whatever the heart can wish: which 
1S- scarcity of inhabitants is generally attributed to 
ey the narrow, difficult, and rugged ways that lead to 
ut il, and to the want of sufficient guides. Besides, 
to it borders on the province of False Thoughts, 
clr where people are lulled asleep with ease and the 
he enchantments of pleasures ; so that few or none 
ive take pains to travel to the Solitudes of Good 
PIs Sense. Elegy is the capital of this province, 
und and is surrounded with woods, rocks, brooks, 
ve- and caves, where the inhabitants always walk 
de- solitary, make them the confidants of their a- 
YO- mours, and are so afraid of being betrayed or 
the overheard, that they used to enjoin on them an 
ice eternal silence. 
be- The kingdom of Poetry is watered by the riv- 


ers of Rhyme and Reason. The former springs 
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up at the foot of the mountain of Thoughtful. 
ness, and entertains great numbers of travellers 
in the palace of Trifling, which is finely built on 
her banks; the latter is contained within the 
limits of Good Sense, and therefore not so much 
frequented. 

In Poetry is the dark forest of Nonsense, 
whose trees are so thick, bushy, and entangled 
in one another, that neither the sun-beams, nor 
light itself, was ever known to penetrate into it. 
It is so old, that men have made it almost a point 
of religion not to meddle with its trees: nor 
are there any hopes that ever any will dare to 
follow the example of the Dunciad in weeding 
and clearing it. On this, borders the large prov- 
ince of Imitation, which is very barren, and pro- 
duceth nothing, and, in consequence, its inhab- 
itants are extremely poor; and though they 
get their bread by gleaning in their neighbour’s 
field, and sometimes grow rich by that trade, 
have not the gratitude to acknowledge the kind- 
ness. 

Poetry is very cold towards the North, and 


inhabited by persons of low stature, finical and 
affected to such a degree, that according to their 


own wills, they would always converse with you 
in the Latin tongue, and confine the sense of their 
discourse within the narrow boundaries of some 
favourite word or name. Here are the cities of 
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Acrostick and Anagram, and several others of 
like sort. But what is most remark-bije, there 
is scarce an old face to be seen throughout the 
whole province. 

This province, however, is bounded on one 
side by the Ocean of Learning, in which lies the 
Isle of Satire, under the absolute jurisdiction of 
the kingdom of Poetry. It much resembles the 
Isle of Wight, on the Hampshire coast, for situa- 
tion, and fertility ; butthe inhabitants are more of 
the cast of your flint-skinners, and are as re- 
vengeful and malicious as the islanders in Man. 
Itis surrounded by a bitter sea, and abounds 
very much with a black sort of seil, which is 
supposed to influence their inclinations to be hu- 


| moursome, blunt, and so conceited of their own 


wit and abilities, that they do not scruple to sac- 
rifice their friends to their jest. Here is a state 
anciently ruled by one Juvenal, while Poetry was 
under the Roman dominion, but of late years re- 
duced under the British yoke by Mr. Pope, 
where the people are of greater capacity, and, 
despising the little arts of punning and repartee, 
set themselves fairly to correct their neigh- 
bours, and to do all in their power to remove 
their vices. 

Near this island is the peninsula of Epigram : 
ithath a sharp point, and, though it is but of very 
small extent, is most pleasantly situated, but has 
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becn long neglected. There is a castle erected 
on this promontory, cailed Laureat, to guard the 
coast from the shoals of songs, catches, odes, 
&c. which, being the emptiest thimgs in the 
world, float up and down continually, and are 
bold enough sometimes to attempt a descent on 
the confines of Good Sense, which terminate on 
this neck of land. 

There are seyeral other provinces in this vast 
empire, which I have not yet time to survey: 
nor indeed have I, at present, sufficient leisure to 
delineate all the beauties and curiosities of those 
parts we have gone through. But at some future 
time I may, probably, send you a more accurate 
description. 
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ANALECTA....No. XVI. 


. UNDIQUE COLLATIS MEMERIS, 


PRIVATEERING. 


Tue following are the opinions of two emi 
nent men, and as such are entitled to regard. 
We take no part, as editor, in the politicks of 
either of the parties into which our countrymen 
are unhappily divided. 

“ Towarps the conclusion of one of my sel’ 
mons preached at Liverpool (says the Rev. Gil 
bert Wakefield) I was led by the proximity 0 
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Oe ine subject to condemn, in terms of the utmost 
© & asperity, and somewhat /yfertragical, the hor- 
) rid practice of aggravating the calamities of war 
he by the rapine and injustice of private hostility. 
"© @ This, in the grand mart of privateering during 
™ that war, and of the African slave-trade, excit- 
= ed of course, no small degree of resentment a- 

gainst the author of such outrageous doctrine. 
ast 


Twas acquainted, at that time, with no other 
Y' T® cect of my interference besides malignity a- 
gainst myself; but learnt some years after- 


OM wards, that the nerves of one lady were so ag- 

OF ® itated by the thunder-of my lecture, as to allow 

‘ate MH herself and husband no rest till he had sold his 
}share ny a privateer. 

— The remark of Pomfret, though not poetical, 
is generally true ; and I profess to rank among 
the number of those, who are firmly persuaded 
ofthe very superiour loveliness of disposition 
ind sensibility of heart in the weaker sex. 

“ For there’s that softness in a female mind, 

— Which in a man’s we cannet hope to find.” 

- Wak<field’s Life. 

s of 

MB «Tr is for the interest of humanity in general, 
that the occasions of war, and the inducements to 

aa it should be diminished. The practice of rob- 


bing merchants on the high seas, a remnant of 
the ancient piracy, though it may be accident- 
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ally beneficial to particular persons, is far from 
being profitable to all engaged in it, or to the na- 
tion that authorizes it. Priaterie, asthe French 
call it, or privatecring, is the universal bent of 
the English nation, at home and abroad, where- 
ever settled. No less than seven hundred were, 
it is said, commissioned in the last (the Ameri- 
can) war! These were fitted cut by merchants, 
to prey upon other merchants, who have never 
done them any injury. Metninks it well be- 
hoves merchants, to consider well of the justice 
of a war, before they voluntarily engage a gang 
of ruffians to attack their fellow-merchants ofa 
neighbouring nation, to plunder them of their 
property, and perhaps ruin them and their fami- 
lies if they yield to it; or to wound, maim, and 
murder them, if they endeavour to defend it. 
Yet these things are done by Caristian mer- 
chants, whether a war be just or unjust; and it 
can hardly be just on both sides. They are 
done by English and American merchants, who, 
nevertheless, complain of private tneft, aud hang 


by dozens the thieves they have taught by their 
Own example.” Lir, Franklin. 


EDUCATION. 
“Iris lamentable to coserve the sordid max- 
ims by whica even the opulent regulate cher 
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conduct in the business of education: and whilst 
the vanity of equipage, and the gaicties of pub- 
lick life are destroying vast sums by perpetual 
dissipation, the understanding ofa favourite son, 
the pillar of their hopes and happiness! is suf- 
fered to lie uncultivated or incumbered with un- 
profitable instruction, for want .of the wisdom 
and the justice in parents to encounter that ex- 
pence which a herse or a servant can induce 
them to incur, without hesitation, and without a 
murmur. 

When I reflect on the illiberality of these des- 
picable mortals, my heart rises in me with indig- 
nation ; and no prospect of emolument could 
ever induce me to submit to their meanness for 
a single moment. 

When a certain person proposed to place his 
son under the care of Aristippus, Aristippus 
asked him five hundred drachmas ; I can buy, 
said the other, a slave for that sum: Do, said 
Aristippus, and then you will have two.” 

Wakcfiela’s Life. 


“Ir is pitie, that commonlie more care is had, 
yea, and that amonges veric wise men, to find 
out rather a cunnynge man for thcir horse, than 
acunnynge man for their children. They say 
hay in worde, but they do so in d¢ede. For to 
the one they will gladly give a supend of 200 
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crounes by yere, and loth to offer to the other 
200 shillings. God that sitteth in heaven laugh. 
eth their choice to skorne, and rewardeth thcir 
liberalitie as it should, for he suffereth them to 
have tame and well ordered horses, but wilde 
and unfortunate children ; and therefore, in the 
ende they finde more pleasure in their horse, 
than comforte in their children.” 
Ascham’s Schooknaster. 


ANGLING. 


PruTarcn tells a very amusing story of Marc 


Antony, who was a keen angler. One day while 
Cleopatra and he were indulging in this sport. 
he was unusually unsuccessful. Hurt at this 
disappointment in the presence of his mistress, 
he gave secret orders, to some of his fishermen, 
to dive under waiter, and to fasten, unseen, to his 
hook, some of the finest and largest fishes, still 
alive, and which they had lately taken in their 
nets. With nice execution they obeyed his or- 
ders. Every time he drew up his line, he suc- 
ceeded. ‘The cunning Cleopatra, in rapturous 
language, extolled his art, his address, and _ his 
fortune. Acquainted, however, with the artifice 
he was using, she had recourse to the ingenious 
countermine of desiring one of her own attend- 
ants to dive secretly, and attach to his hook 2 
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large dricd Pontian fish. At last, when pulling 
up the line, at the sight of the heavy salted fish, 
the spectators expressed their surprise by a loud 
laugh. Antony did not relish the joke, and 
seemed highly displeased. The queen obsery- 
ing him in this mood, immediately took him in 
her arms, and fondly exclaimed, “ Leave, dear 
general, angling, to us feity princes of Pharos 
and Canofius ; your game is cities, kingdoms, 
and firovinces. 








SAMUEL FOOTE. 


As a theatrical manager, and a satirical dra- 
matist, the praise of publick spirit, and an inde- 
pendent mind cannot be denied him: « My 
scenes,” said Mr. Foote to a Lord Chamberlain, 
who had refused licensing one of his pieces ; 
“my scenes are collected from nature, and ap- 
plicable only to those, who, from a consciousness 
of guilt, sclf-apply them. 

“ To such persons, the Holy Scriptures are a 
keen reproach, and the Whoie Duty of Man, the 
severest satire ; if comedy is to be thus rigidly 
restricted, her arrows are shot in the air, ror BY 
WHAT TOUCHES NO MAN, NO MAN WILL EVER 
BE AMENDED. 

“Tf your lordship is determined to abide by 
vour decision, I must retire from the field, and 
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shaJ] not have courage to face hypocrisy and ab- 
surdity again : but suffer me to remind you of 
the natural connection between the muse and 
the magistrate ; vices and follics which the last 
cannot punish, the first often corrects ; if her 
ancient ally not only deserts her, but arms in de- 
fence of the foe, nothing remains but to retreat. 

“ Without incurring the charge of vanity, I 
may be permitted to say, that, during my con- 
tinuance in the service of the publick, I never 
flattered their passions, nor, from selfish motives, 
fell in with the fashionable humour of the times, 
but have exerted my powers to expose folly, and 
combat pernicious opinions, however popular. 

“ On these occasions, I flatter myself I never 
lost my credit with the people, who considered 
and still consider me as acting from principle, 
as one who disdains to be the tool of any man, 
however exalted his station, and who scorns to 
receive any recompense or protection from any 
other hands than their own.” 








GALILEO. 


GALILEO was a native of Pisa, in the six- 
teenth century, an astronomer and reometri- 
clan. | 

Disencumbering science of the jargon of A- 
ristotle and the schools, he methodized and ar- 
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ranged the theory of the descent of bodies and 
projectiles, and fixing his eye accidentally on 
the waving to and fro of a lamp suspended from 
a lofty roof, the regularity of its vibrations sug- 
gested to him the application of a pendulum to 
dhe mensuration and division of time. 

Galileo also made considerable improvements 
in telescopes, an Invention first brought to light, 
unintentionally, by the children of Cornelius 
Hansen, a spectacle maker at Middleburg in 
Holland, who, piaying in their father’s shop, ac- 
cidentally placed a convex and a conclave glass, 
in such a manner, that in looking through them, 
at the weather-cock on the church, it appeared 
nearer and larger. 

Loud expressions of pleasure and surprize, 
exciting the curiosity of their father, after ex- 
amining and ascertaining the fact, he conyeyeg 
this important intelligence to the learned. 

Galileo, occupied in pursuits useful to man- 
kind and honourable to himself, was, at the age 
of seventy, summoned before the tribunal of the 
inquisition ; one of his judges, Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, threatened him with ecclesiastical ven- 
geance, if he presumed to propagate opinions 
contrary to the tenets of the Catholick church : 
this threat was soon atter put into execution, as 
the philosopher still continued to study, to write, 
and to improve mankind. 

R 2 
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It was Galileo’s fate to meet with obstinate 
and bigotted opposers. Having been educated 
as a physician, he had, early in life, dissected 
human bodies, a practice essentially necessary 
for men in that profession ; attempting, on a 
certain occasion, to demonstrate to one of his 
associates, that many of the nerves originated 
from the sensorium commune, the brain, he at 
length silenced doubt, by positive ocular proof : 
« [ should be convinced you were right,” was 
the reply of the pupil, “if your deduction was 
not contrary to the opinion of Aristotle.” 


INFATUATION OF GAMING. 

A Mz. Porter, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
possessed one of the best estates in the county of 
Northumberland ; the fee of which, in less than 
twelve months, he lost at hazard. 

The last night of his career, when he had just 
perfected the wicked work, and was stepping 
down stairs to throw himself into his carriage, 
which waited at the door of a well known house, 
he suddenly went back into the room where his 
friends were assembled, and insisted, that the 
person he had been playing with, should give 
him one chance of recovery, or fight with him ; 
his rational proposition was this; that his car- 
riage, the trinkets and loose moncy in his pock- 
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et, his town house, plate, and furniture, should be 
valued in a lump, at a certain sum, and be thrown 
for at a single cast ; no persuasions could pre- 
yail on him to depart from his purpose ; he 
threw, and conducting the wimmer to the door, 
told his coachman, that was his master, and he- 
roically marched forth, without house, home, or 
any one creditable source of support. 

He retired to an obscure lodging in a cheap 
part of the town, subsisting partly on charity, 
sometimes acting as the substitute of a marker 
at a billiard table, and occasionally as helper at a 
livery stable. 

In this miserable condition, with nakedness 
and famine staring him in the face, exposed to 
the taunts and insults of those whom he had 
once supported, he was recognized by an old 
friend, who gave him ten guineas to purchase 
necessaries. 

He expended five in procuring decent ap- 
parel ; with the remaining five, he repaired to 
acommon gaming house, and increased them 
to fitty ; he then adjourned to White’s, sat down 
with his former associates, and won twenty 
thousand pounds. Returning the next night, 
he lost it all, and after subsisiing many years in 
abject and sordid penury, died a ragged beggar, 
ata penny lodging-house in St. Giles’s. 
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Had he fractured his leg on quitting the gam. the 
: ing house with twenty thousand pounds, or been turn 
| doomed, by a lettre de cachet, to straw, bread for, 
and water, and a shaved head, for six months, in sac) 
a dark room, it might have brought him to his shot 
senses, and have prevented so ignominious a re- 1 
lapse. the 
par 
LEWIS XV. 
Tuts monarch, notwithstanding many fauits, 1 
did not permit private feeling to’ interfere with ial 
‘ publick duty. ee 
4 A prince of the blood having disgraced him- ts 
self by robbery and murder, in the streets of aoa 
Paris, was taken into custody, tried and found a 
euilty, but a deputation from the parliament wait- state 
ec on the king, to iniurm him they had not pro- as f 
nounced sentence, till the royal will should be bey 
known. dhs 
« And why not, gentlemen,” said his majesty. oli 
‘© The unhappy prince,” said the president, who ™_ 
was a patriot as weil as a gentleman, “ the un- fsh 
happy prince has your mayesty’s blood circulat- the 
ing in his viens.” It is become putrid, and 
® =must be Ict out,” replied the king. 
‘ Another of the deputies venturing to express t 
_ a wish that the offender might be pardoned, the and 


audience closed by the royal judge pronouncing 
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the following words in an elevated voice ; “ Re- 
turn without delay, and pronounce your decree ; 
for, by my hopes of eternal salvation, and by the 
sacred trust I hold from Almighty God, he 
should die if he were my only son.” 

The murderer was executed on a scaffold in 
the court of the Grand Chatelet, in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 





















ANTITHESIS. 


Tue following example of antithesis, from the 
writings of John Lilly, who flourished in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, will shew the pedan- 
try which marked some of the compositions of 
that period. 

‘“ He caused the sees to breake their boundes, 
sith men had broke their vowes ; and to swell 
as farre above their reach, as men had swerved 

eyond their reason. Then might you see 
shippes sayle where sheepe fed ; anchors cast 
where ploughes goe; fishermen throwe their 
nets where husbandmen sowe their corne ; and 
fishes throwe their scales where fowles do breed 
their quilles.”’ 










POVERTY. 

Poverty is a discase which rages as much 
and frequently in the republick of letters as the 
plague in Constantinople. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


WALTER AND WILLIAM ; 
AN HISTORICAL BALLAD. 
Translated from the original Poem of Richard 
Ceur de Lion. 


*TWAS when athwart the dusky plain 
Was thrown the veil of night 5 


And heroes, wearied out with strife, 
Had ceas’d the lengthen’d fight : 


Twas when the echoing hills no more 
The trumpet’s voice resound ; 

When fainting Warriors seek repose, 
Their clasping arms unbound : 
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?Twas when o’er ev’ry hill and dale 
A solemn stillness reigns ; 

Save when at times, the rushing blast, 
Deep murm’ring sweeps the plains : 


*Twas then beneath proud Jopra’s tow’rs 
Lay Richard’s British host, 

The gallant troops, who Albion left 
To seek PALESTINE’S Coast. 


Ye blooming chiefs, who unappall’d, 
Beheld the roaring main ; 

Ye, who at Glory’s syren voice, 
Forsook your native plain ; 
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Ah ! little think ye what betides 
The piteous choice ye made ; 

Ah ! little think ye what’s entailed, 
On War’s pernicious trade. 


What boots it though your blooming brows 
The twining laurels bind, 
Will that relieve the suffering sire, 
rd Ye left forlorn behind ? 


Tho’ on PavesTine’s sultry fields 
Eternal fame ye gzin, 

Wil! that allay the mother’s woe, 
Who mourns her offspring slain ? 


What tho’ o’erpower’d by pagan foes, 
A hero’s death you die ; 

Will that assuage the Widow’s grief ? 
Or wipe the Orphan’s eye ? 


Farewell! ye blooming young and brave ! 
Some other shall ye praise ; 

To me another theme belongs, 
Earl WALTER claims my lays. 


From Albion he—with Richard’s host 
He left his native plain, 

And dimly view’d his mountains blue, 
Sink in the distant main. 


Fair was his form—his dauntless soul 
Rejoic’d in deeds of death ; 

To him no musick was more sweet, 

Than brazen trumpet’s breath. 
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Tho’ now immers’d in War’s alarms, 
His flagging spirits fail ; 

His cheek, that once out-bloomed the rose, 
Was now grown wan, and pale. 







One only brother WALTER had, 

A chief of spotless fame ; 
Who with him sought PALEsTineE’s coast, 
Earl Wiii1AM was his name. 







In friendship’s holy ties fast bound, 
The noble brothers were ; 















And nothing was by WALTER priz’d, i 
Which Wiit1am did not share. 
Wix.1Am long erst, a chosen band | 
Had led from Joppa’s towers ; 
Their purpose gain’d towards the camp f 
Retura’d the British powers. 
With open arms Earl WaLTer flew A 
His brother Earl to meet ; 
The troops arriv’d—Earl WALTER found T 
No WI L.i4M there to greet. 
Nor knew they, if on battle-heath Y 
Oppress’d by foes he bled ; 
Nor knew they if in thraldom drear, H 
A captive life he led. 
Then WALTER groaned—the gushing tea _ 
a Fast flow’d from either eye ; 
% The hero beat his manly breast, V 






And heav’d the bursting sigh. 
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But soon he wip’d the tears away, 
And soon conceal’d his grief ; 
And girding to his loins his sword, 

In battle sought relief. 


And now full many a turban’d head, 
With trenchant steel he clove ; 

And thro’ fuli many a Moorish head 
His whirling lance he drove. 


And when from out the throbbing breast 
He wrench’d the reeking biade ; 

He sternly cried, ** of WiLLiam’s death 
“* Thou hast the forfeit paid.” 


When many a Knight, with streaming wounds, 
Lay gasping on the plain, 

All rough with wounds and drunk with bloed 

Earl WALTER spurn’d the slain. 


All grim upon his sable steed, 

Whose hoofs were dyed with gore ; 
Thro’ shatter’d fies, and broken ranks, 
Thro’ hosts of foes he tore. 





Yet tho’ immers’d in war’s alarms 
His flagging spirtts fail ; 

His cheek that once out-bleomed the rose, 

Was now grown wan, and pale.— 


—’ Twas at the hour when spectres roam, 
The hour of dead repose ; 

When, save Earl WALTER’s, every eye, 
Within the camp was clos’d ; és 
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The moon behind a sable cloud, 
In silent darkness slept ; 

The blast no more athwart the plain, 
in holjow murmurs swept. 


Ear) WaLTER’s taper twinkling shone, 
And dimly, bluely blaz’d ; 

And oft from his uneasy couch 
His aching head he rais’d. 


When Jo! wide flew the bursting door, 
A Knight in arms appear’d ; 

His form was fair—his arms were bright, 
His visor slow he rear’d ! 


“ My long Jost Wittiam !” WALTER cried, 
Soon as he view’d his face ; 

And clasp’d to him to his beating heart 
With Jong and strict embrace. 


* But Wittiam, why that cheek so pale, 
Which lately was so red ? 

And why so dim thy sparkling eye ? 
Why hangs thy drooping head ? 


“© And why are all thy gleaming arms 
Distain’d with crimson flood *”’ 

“ Think not of that,’’ Earl Wititram cried, 
To night thou drink’st of blood. 


& F’en now deflowered, and murther’d lies 
My beauteous blooming bride ; 

And deep—Ah deep ! the fest’ring wound, 

That rankles in my side. 
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* What wouldst thou, WALTER, on the man 
By whoin our breasts were torn 2” 

“1 would that in a whirl of fire, 
His soul to Hell were borne !”’ 


‘“‘ Haste ! haste ! clasp on thy shining arms, 
Bestride thy sable steed ; | 

Come on ! come on !—ere morning’s dawn 
The murderer shall bleed. 


** My snorting courser paws the ground, 
He will not—cannot stay ; 

We've far to ride—the night is short, 
To vengeance haste away.” 


“ To vengeance, WILLIAM !—why so late? 
Remain till dawn with me !” 

‘© WaLTER, the deed was dark as Hell, 
As dark shall vengeance be. 


‘*‘ My snorting coutser paws the ground, 
He will not—cannot stay ; 

We’ve far to ride—the night is short, 
To vengeance haste away.” 


‘To vengeance Witt1Am !—let me raise, 
Our trusty men to aid !” 

“ WatTer by one the deed was done, 
By one be it repaid.” 


“ WittiAM, I come—Hollo ! my horse.” 
** Thy horse 1s at the gate, 

Quick, quick away—my time is spent, 

No longer can I wait.” 
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Out rush’d the Knights—with eager haste, 
Each bounded to his steed ; 

Q’er hills and dales, thro’ streams and floods, 
They glance with meteor’s speed. 


Hoarse howling now the rushing blast, 
Invades the groaning plain 3 

The lightning giares, the thunder growls 

In sheets descends the rain. 


And yet the brother Earls around 
The storm innoxious played, 
Nor by the lightming’s fearful glare, 

Their coursers were dismayed, 


Of lofty trees an aged wood 
Now opened to their view ; 

There writh’d in death, three bodies lay, 
Beneath a blasted yew. 


On each pale face, by lightning scath’d, 
Th’ unwholesome dew distill’d, 

Earl Wa Ter shudd’ring turn’d his head, 

With unknown horror thrill’d. 


66 Oh Witiram ! WiitiiamM!”? WALTER Said, 
“* Who doom’d these men to bleed ?” 

“ Thus fall the murd’rer,’ WiLL1AM cried, 
And onward urg’d his steed. 


Their hoofs with nimble speed once more, 
The foaming coursers ply, 

O’er hills and dales, thro’ streams and woods, 

With meteor’s speed: they fly. 
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Now, by the lightning’s lurid glare, 
Beside them on the plain, 
Earl WALTER view’d an ancient pile, 


And held his tighten’d rein. 


In vain he held—The snorting steed 
Disdain’d the weak control ; 

And urging on, th’affrighted Lord, 
Approach’d the fated goal. 


Swift thro’ the gate, the coursers bound, 
The courts with echoes rung, 

And from the lonely tow’rs, the owls 
The dirge of midnight sung. 


And now within the inner court, 
A sudden halt they made ; 

‘ WALTER, alight, the time is come,’’ 
Earl WiLL14™ sternly said. 


Aghast and shudd’ring, trembling, slow, 
The Earl obey’d with dread, 

But WILLramM grasp him by the arm, 
And on unpetuous Jed. 


And now they reach'd the massy hall 
Where torches grimly bright, 


Stuck round the wal!s with sulph’rous glare, 
Emit infernal light. 


A bloated corse, disfigured, pale, 
Lay rotting on the ground ; 

Fest’ring in blood, which erst had fow’d, 
From many a gaping wouud. 
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And now, at every gaping wound, 
And ey’ry gangren’d sore, 

The cold, long worms crept slowly. in 
To suck the putrid gore. 


And yet upon this loathsome corse, 
A beauteous female lay ; 

Her cheek upon his cheek reclin’d, 
She kiss’d his mould’ring clay. 


But deeply plung’d, a.reeking sword 
Transfix’d her lovely side ; 

And still the steaming pavement o'er 
Floated the lukewarm tide. 


With horror sick, and shudd’ring pale, 
With thnilling dread aghast, 

WatrTepr at length his blood shot eyes 
Upon his brother cast. 


From off his brother on the ground, 
The ringing armour crash’d ; 

His form of more than mortal size, 
With heavenly radiance flash’d ! 


«¢ Behold yon bodies cold in death !” 
With thunder’s voice he cried ; 

“¢ Yon putrid mass ere while was I, 
Yon beauteous form my bride. 


s¢ That bride, whom in this castle thou 
With lustful phrenzy wild, 

At midnight hour, with savage rape, 
And incest,.damp’d, defil’d. 
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« And when against 4er unknown spouse, 
Thou aim’dst th’ assassin’s: knife, 

Thou gav’st the weapon doom’d to drink 
Thy absent brother’s life, 


‘¢ To-night she from her prison burst 
And flew to seek her Lord ; 

She found him—thus—she kiss’di his cheek, 
And fell upon his sword. 


“ Oh Watter ! could that artless tongue 
In vain a pleader prove ? 

Could not those tears, those piercing shrieks 
Thy soul to pity move? 


*¢ Well did’st thou chuse the midnight gloom 
Th’ infernal deed to veil ; 
Yet deeds of rape, and deeds of blood, 


Not midnight can conceal. 


“ Ah Wa TER ! did no heavenly voice, 
Inform thy erring mind, 

That glutting thy infuriate lust 
Was rape with incest join’d ? 


‘¢ That when to the assassin’s hand 
Thou gav’st the sharpen’d knife, 

And bade him pierce 4er husband's heart 
Thou sought’st t4y brother’s life. 


** The partners of thy guilt are gone; 
Them heavenly vengeance found ; 
Smote by the lightning’s scorching blaze 
They press the blasted ground. 
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*¢ What would’st thou, WALTER, on the man, 
By whom our breasts were torn ? 

Thou would’st that in a whirl of fire, 
His soul to Hell were borne ! 


“That ruin on thy head thou’st heap’d, 
Thou had’st for others will’d 3 

°Tis thou O WALTER, art the man— 
Now—Be thy wish fulfill’d !” 
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PARODY. 
“‘ Aye but to die,”’ &c. 


Measure for Measure. 


Ave but to Jove, and wish we know not what! 

To pine in cold rejection and despair ! 

This even-beating motion to become 

A flutt’ring whirl, and the benighted spirit 

To plunge in Hope’s delirium, or reside 

In the despairing dungeons of Disdain ! 

To be the pris’ner of a woman’s eye, 

And drawn with restless violence round about 
Her b/ess’d abode—or to be worse than worst 

Of those whom raptur’d bards and love-sick swains 
Imagine sighing !—’tis too horribie ! 

The dullest and most wretched single life 

That age, ache, penury, or deformity, 

Can lay on manhood, is a paradise 

To the effects of /ove. 
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THE POLYANTHOS. 


SONNET TO NOVELTY. 


Hapty possess’d of each terrestrial thing 
That gives a virtuous bosom calm content, 
Yet is thy ever-restless mind intent 
On something unenjoy’d.—O do not fling 
With scorn, tranquillity and health away, 
For joys luxurious, and follies gay !—~ 
Why should thy fancy, ever on the wing, 
Seek new delights, thy sickly breast t’ amuse, 
Oft unsubstantial as Arachne’s webs,— 
Brief as the rainbow’s heav’nly-tinctur’d hues, 
When lo ! how rapidly Life’s current ebbs. 
Ah, pause !—such pleasures are beneath thy care, 
Nor waste Time’s precious hours in quest of baubles 
rare. - 








THE MEETING. 


Au! Susan, dear Susan! again I behold thee, 
Thy beauties as blooming as nature can form ; 

Ah ! Susan, dear Susan ! again I enfold thee, 

Thy cheek still as rosy, thy lip still as warm. 












As when erst inthe days of our childhood we gambol’d, 

And thought not of love though we tasted its bliss, 
While as thro’ the green woodlands together we rambled, 
Each look was a smile, each word was a kiss. 


And Susan, dear Susan ! art thou still the same then ? 
The same that in those days of pleasure I knew ? 

No longer be constancy deem’d but a name then, 

Since the heart of my Susan continues so true ! 
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And didst thou despise all the offers of splendour ? Bi 
Had titles or wealth no enchantment for thee ? T 
And was it to Love, thou wouldst only surrender ? y 
| And didst thou surrender to that, but for me? Sh, 
Affection, then, let the world treat with derision, M 
Let them treat as ideal what they never felt, A 
Or let a dreamer imagine that love is a vision, 
Which lives but the night, and with morning will J 
melt, 
But no fancies like these cast a gloom on our truth, love, A 
I fondest of husbands, thou fairest of wives, 
For the sun that shone bright on the dawn of our youth, Bi 
love, 
Will still shine as bright on the eve of our lives ! 
T! 
—— 
Vr 
THE THREE THINGS A GOOD WIFE OUGHT TO 
BE, AND THE THREE THINGS A GOOD WIFE 
OUGHT NOT TO BE, 
A wiFE, domestick, good, and pure, 
Like snail should keep within her door— 
But not like snail in silver’d track, 6 
Place all her wealth upon her back. T 
| A wife should be like echo true, bi 
| y 
pit And speak but when she’s spoken to— T 
e But not like echo still be heard, Hf 
‘ Contending for the final word. _ 
i Like a town-clock a wife should be, W 


Keep time and regularity— 
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But not, like clocks, harangue so clear, 
That all the town her voice might hear. 


Young man ! if the allusions strike, 
She whom as wife you’d hail— 
Must just be hike, and just unlike, 
An echo, clock, or snail. 





AN OVER-DRIVEN HOY. 


A SCHOLAR, in a Margate hov, 


Set sail ¢ the sea was calmish ; 
But soon rough waves the vessel buoy, 


Which made the ladies qualmish. 


The student, starting from his sleep, 
Cried with an oath,—* Confound me ! 
I’m driven to the ZEgean deep, 
The Clyclades surround me.” 





EVERLASTING BEAUTY. 


“ Dear Chloris, all the blooming grace 
That now adorns thy matchless face, 
Thy bosom’s whiteness, (seat of joy !) 
Fv’n agevitself will ne’er destroy.” 
Thus Strephon fondly said ; nor knew 
His flatt’ry was obliquely true : 

For Chloris paints ; and, doubtless will, 
When age comes on, look blooming still. 
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REPLY TO AN AGED SUITOR. 


Wy thus press me to compliance ? 
Why oblige me to refuse ? 

Yet tho’ ¥ shrink from your alliance, 
Perhaps a younger I may choose. 


For ’tis a state I’ll ne’er disparage— 
Nor will I war against it wage— 
I do xot, sir, object to marriage, 
I but object to marry age. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


WeE owe an apology to our correspondent 
« Moses,” for an accidental omission in his 
communication last month. In page 92, after 
the line: 


© A © Comet’s Palace” too canst build, 
should have beei inserted, 
¢ With wondrous wonders quaintly fill’d. 


Erratum. In part ot our impression of the 
present number in the title, page 145, for July 
read August. 
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